INTO BATTLE
attack is concerned, up to the present we have found it far less
severe than what we prepared ourselves to endure and what we
are still ready, if necessary, to endure. One thousand and seventy-
five civilians were killed during August in Britain, and a slightly
greater number seriously injured. Our sympathy goes out to the
wounded and to those who are bereaved, but no one can pretend
that out of 45,000,000 people these are losses which, even if multi-
plied as they may be two or three times, would be serious compared
to the majestic world issues which arc at stake. Apart from
minor or readily reparable injuries, about eight hundred houses
have been destroyed or damaged beyond repair. I am not talking
of what can be put right very quickly or what is worth while to
put right, but eight hundred houses were actually damaged beyond
repair out of a total in this island of 13,000,000 houses.
This, of course, is very different from the estimate of damage
which was given to the War Committee which considered and
decided against the possibility of an insurance scheme against
air-raid damage to property.    It would, in my judgment, be
worth while for a further examination of such a scheme, particu-
larly as it would affect the small man, and to make this examina-
tion in the light of facts which we now know and also of future
possibilities about which we are in a far better position to form an
opinion than we were before the war began.    I have therefore
asked my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer to
consider the best way of making such a review in the light of the
facts as they are to-day.    It is very painful to me to see, as I
have seen in my journeys about the country, a small British house
or business smashed by the enemy's fire, and to see that without
feeling assured that we are doing our best to spread the burden
so that we all stand in together.   Damage by  enemy action
stands on a different footing from any other kind of loss or damage,
because the nation undertakes the task of defending the lives and
property of its subjects and taxpayers against assaults from
outside.   Unless public opinion and the judgment of the House
were prepared to separate damage resulting from the fire of the
enemy from all those other forms of war loss, and unless the House
was prepared to draw the distinction very sharply between war
damage by bomb and shell and the other forms of loss which are
incurred, we could not attempt to deal with this matter;  other-
wise we should be opening up a field to which there would be ao
bounds.   If, however, we were able to embark'upon such a project
as would give complete insurance, at any rate up to a certain
minimum figure, for every one against war damage by shell or
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